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thus becomes merely one of a number of discourses about the war, 
and is not, as it ought to be, an embodiment of patriotic feeling. 

In structure, the story is very simple. Principally it describes the 
feelings of a young wife, ideally happy in her marriage, as the day 
approaches which is to deprive her of her husband perhaps forever. 
Madame Davesnes symbolizes the sacrifice of the good women of 
France. In her, as a peculiarly fine type, romantic love is blended 
with great firmness of character and with willingness for sacrifice. 
That tenderness, grace, and allurement in woman are consistent with 
a strength and depth of character that in America we should call 
Puritan, is the meaning that seems to be intended. Her husband, 
though less fully drawn, is also conceived *as possessing in a high 
degree both delicacy and strength of soul. Both portraits are ap- 
parently designed as strong contrasts to the ideal man and woman as 
conceived in the philosophy of les Boches. 

In addition, the author, through a great number of little incidents 
and descriptions, aims to show the moral effect of the war upon 
people of many different classes and types. 

To make the method of incidental character sketching effective for 
the purpose of a war novel would seem to require the power of a 
great realist. And this power Marcelle Tinayre, though she is shrewd 
and observing, seems to lack. To join the sentimental motive with 
the great emotion of righteous warfare in a grandly impressive whole, 
would seem to demand the genius of a Victor Hugo. Lacking this, 
the author seems to take a too romantic, a too sentimental, view of 
the great struggle, though this is plainly not her intention. 

In short, accustomed to write romances, Marcelle Tinayre has writ- 
ten about the war simply a romance — but a romance which testifies 
to the author's intense patriotism. 



The Principles of American Diplomacy. By John Bassett 
Moore. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1918. 

A nation is most clearly conceived as a spiritual whole when it is 
seen in its relations with other nations; and the study of American 
diplomacy, even apart from the necessary connection between domestic 
and foreign policies, is an essential part of training for the best citizen- 
ship. Through this study, certain principles that have always formed a 
part of the American Idea may be clearly perceived, and the value 
of these principles to the world may be estimated. 

In American diplomacy there has been a sufficient consistency to 
convince one that a real national will exists. Foreign policies have 
not been merely the results of changing economic conditions or of 
variable moral conceptions. The essential ideas that were dominant 
in the very beginning of the Republic have remained a part of the 
national consciousness and have on the whole guided the conduct of 
the nation in its dealings with foreign Powers. Are these principles 
and ideals ultimately sound? Are they practical? Have there been, 
and are there likely to be in the future, serious divergences from 
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them? A real opinion regarding these questions on the part of a 
majority of thoughtful citizens is obviously necessary if democracy 
is to be effective — that is, if it is to be intelligent, and if it is to be 
emotionally prepared for action. 

The materials for forming such an opinion are furnished in ad- 
mirable form by John Bassett Moore in his book Principles of American 
Diplomacy. If this volume is in effect a manual of patriotism, its 
patriotic appeal is due, not to anything in the nature of ex parte 
pleading or to any attempt upon the part of the author to found 
theories of action upon past acts, but almost wholly to the logic of the 
facts themselves. 

The Principles of American Diplomacy embodies substantially the 
entire text, with few alterations or amendments, of a work published 
by the author in 1905 under the title American Diplomacy: Its Spirit 
and Achievements. To this text, however, have been added discus- 
sions of all important diplomatic events that have occurred between 
1903 and 1917 (including, of course, the events relating to the Great 
War), as well as a whole new chapter upon the subject of Pan- 
Americanism. The method employed is topical — the diplomatic de- 
velopments in relation to each general subject or policy being treated 
in chronological order. Thus the reader is able without undue dif- 
ficulty to understand what has been in the main the attitude of the 
United States throughout its whole history in regard to neutrality, the 
freedom of the seas, the Monroe Doctrine, international arbitration, 
and many questions hardly less important. 

In all this, there is sufficient room for difference of opinion as to 
the wisdom and the motives of particular policies ; nor does the author 
in any way attempt to narrow the scope of individual thought upon 
these subjects. But no reasonable and attentive reader can fail to 
note, and to feel as inspiring, the generally consistent adherence of 
the nation to certain root principles and the generally favorable work- 
ing-out of certain tendencies. The practical effect of these prin- 
ciples and characteristic tendencies is seen to have been great, and 
thus the United States, portrayed by an analysis of its motives and 
acts, stands out as an expression of the most enlightened conception 
of nationality. 

American diplomacy has been an influence in behalf of political 
liberty ; it has uniformly advocated the view that " the true test 
of a government's right to exist, and to be recognized by other govern- 
ments, is the fact of its existence as the exponent of the popular 
will." American diplomacy has always stood for the principle of 
legality in international affairs. At the same time it has held to the 
doctrine of non-intervention and has maintained the distinction be- 
tween the American and the European System. Throughout its whole 
course, it has been characterized by frankness and simplicity. Who- 
ever understands these things will be slow to acquiesce in any sur- 
render, urged upon grounds of immediate urgency, of the values that 
have already been maintained. Only upon the most fundamental rea- 
sons will he consent that the nation shall in essentials change its mind. 

Dr. Moore's whole treatise is a justification and explication of the 
statement made in his opening chapter, that " not only the most im- 
portant event of the past two hundred years, but one of the most im- 
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portant events of all times, was the advent of the United States into 
the family of nations." 



National Progress (Volume Twenty-seven of The American 
Nation). By Frederic Austin Ogg. New York : Harper and Brothers, 
1917. 

The period 1910-1917 has been a period of notable growth and 
change. The problems that have emerged during these years are larger, 
vaguer, and at the same time more complex than the problems of the 
remoter past. Dissatisfaction with social conditions; a sense of the 
larger relations connecting groups and classes with the nation as a 
whole, and the nation with the world; a desire for progress in a 
democratic direction, have been increasingly operative among the 
people. The need for a fuller understanding of principles and for 
confident leadership has been strongly felt. At the same time party 
lines have become less clearly marked ; the tendency in politics has been 
toward a general, though not very distinct, division upon the demarka- 
tion between radicals and conservatives — a division that to some extent 
obliterates the narrower distinctions between the two principal political 
parties. Progressivism, though it failed to become the foundation of 
a successful new party, remains a powerful movement. 

It is evident that at no time in the history of the country has there 
been so great a need as there is at present for reliable and well-digested 
information concerning a great variety of political problems and tend- 
encies that have developed within a comparatively brief time. These 
problems and tendencies are part of our present intellectual and social 
life, and at the same time they include so wide a field and mark so 
rapid a change as to require studied historical treatment no less than 
the events of longer epochs belonging to our earlier history. 

Even a cursory reading of Professor Frederic A. Ogg's compact 
history of the last ten years suffices to show how the broadening of 
political problems has necessitated more accurate analysis and more 
comprehensive views. The result of the election of 1908, though it 
appeared to be a sweeping Republican victory, really presaged a great 
shift in political power. Delay on the part of the Taft Administration 
in carrying out the promised reforms in currency and banking, and 
more particularly the discontent of the country with the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law, in considerable part explain the Democratic victory in 1912. 
Yet even among the Democrats there occurred a change of view-point 
in regard to at least one of these issues. It is a noteworthy fact that 
although, as late as 1915, President Wilson declared that the nation 
had all the machinery that was needed for the investigation of tariff 
problems, the leaders of the Democratic Party, including the President, 
gradually changed their minds and reverted to Taft's plan for a tariff 
commission. Another remarkable change of front is seen in the passage 
of the Keating-Owen child-labor law in September, 1916. " No more 
sweeping use of the powers of Congress to regulate commerce," de- 
clares Professor Ogg, "was ever made. Years before, Wilson had 
pronounced the Beveridge bill ' obviously absurd.' Now he was willing 



